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DURING 1947-48 


Accorpine to current findings, administrators in 
institutions of higher education this year are receiving 
anywhere from $1,500 to $25,000 a year for their serv- 
ices, with the lowest average annual salary ($3,100) 
| going to the office of the dean of women in the small 
college having an enrollment between 300 and 500 
students, and the highest average annual salary 
($12,000) going to the office of the president in uni- 
versities having an enrollment above 5,000. 

Our findings are based on the reports received from 
25 state universities, 80 state institutions of higher 
edueation other than state universities, such as state 
teachers colleges, state agricultural colleges, ete., nine 
municipal universities, and 50 private or endowed 
colleges and universities. 

The writer approached the presidents, vice-presi- 
dents, comptrollers, bursars or treasurers of 146 col- 
leges and universities in the United States during July 
and August, 1947, and presented them with a brief 
confidential questionnaire concerning the salaries of 
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the principal administrative officers in their respective 
institutions. Table I summarizes the salary data 
received from these 164 institutions. In most in- 
stances the salary data on administrative officers were 
released only after a promise that the information 
would be kept strictly confidential. 

The figures presented in Table I represent salaries 
that are being paid during the current year, 1947-48. 
In most eases these salaries represent an increase over 
the salaries paid in 1946-47. 

The data are broken down according to size of 
institution rather than according to type of institu- 
tion. Private institutions conducted by religious or- 
ganizations in which the administrative personnel 
contribute their services gratis or at a nominal cost 
are not included in this study. 

Picking out the highlights in the data, we note that 
college or university presidents average from $6,500 
a year in a small college having an enrollment of 300 
or less up to $12,000 in an institution having an 
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TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF ADMINISTRATIVE SALARIES IN 164 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN 1947-48 
300 500 750 1,000 2,000 Pica 
ENROLLMENT = to to to to Above 
499 749 999 1,999 4,999 5,000 
No. of Instits. tee 
with this 9 18 28 23 42 24 20 
enrollment 
PRESIDENT $4,700 $3,300 — $4,400 $5,000 $6,600 $7, 000 
Salary to to to to to 
$10,000 $7,000 $12 000 $9,250 $15,000 $15,700 on ‘000 
Av. $6,500 Av. $5,200 AV. $3, 500 Av. $7,000 Av. $7,200 Av. $8,500 Av. $12 ,000 
MES: cna, 
Vacation 2 weeks 3 weeks 1 month 2 weeks 1 month 1 month 1 month 
Extras 25% have Home & 26% Home & Only 50% Home & Home & Home & 
home furn. get travel Enter get home Enter. Enter. Enter. 
DEAN OF UNIV. $4,100 $3,000 $3,600 $3,800 $4,500 $4,300 $6, 500 
Salary to to to to to to 
. $5,800 $4,800 $6,000 $6,940 $6,720 $10,700 $13 000 
Av. $4,800 Av. $3,900 Av. $5,000 Av. $5,000 Av. $5,500 Av. $6,600 Av. $8,500 
Vacation 3 weeks 1 month 1 month 2 weeks 1 month 1 month 1 month — 
Extras None None 21% have None None None None 
home furn. 
REGISTRAR $1,900 $1,875 $2,400 $2,000 $2,700 2,700 $4,000 
Salary to to to to to to to 
P $5,400 $4,400 $5,500 $5,200 $7,100 $6,700 $7,500 
Av. $3,300 Av. $3,300 Av. $3,500 Av. $3,700 Av. $4,500 Av. $4,500 Av. $6,000 
LT 
Months’ work 23 11 11 11 11 11 11 
DEAN OF $2,600 $1,500 $2,400 $2,400 $2,600 $3,100 $4,340 
WOMEN to to to 1) to to 
Salary $4,320 $4,70 5.950 $5,000 $5,250 $6,000 $7,400 
Av. $3,200 Av. $3,100 Av.$3,500 Av. $3,400 Av. $3,500 Av. $5,000 Av. $5,000 
Months’ work 10 10 10 11 11 11 11 
DEAN OF MEN Av. $3,400 $3,000 $3,200 $2,000 $3,540 $4,000 $5,000 
Salary 38% do not to to to to to to 
have such $3,900 $5,300 $5,200 $6,600 $6,400 $8,400 
office Av. $3,300 Av. $4,000 Av. $4,000 Av. $5,000 Av. $5,500 Av. $6,000 
Months’ work 10 11 11 ak 11 11 11 
DIR. OF PER- 88% do not 81% do not 75% do not 78% do not $2,600 $3,300 $4,500 
SONNEL have such have such have such have such to to to 
Salary office office office office $7,140 $6,700 $8,500 
Av. $4,700 Av. $5,500 Av. $5,500 
Montare WOE 1 lL ccscce: | sesewess Tt) santeeuue Meee 23 11 11 
DIR. OF PUBLIC 75% do not 75% do not 2,700 $3,200 $2,000 $3,000 $8; a 
RELATIONS have such have such to to to to 
Salary office office $5,700 $4,800 $5,280 $7,500 $8, “900 
Av. $3,600 Av. $3,700 Av. $4,500 Av. $4,500 Av. $6,000 
mcontsandite coi A ee Ee 11 11 11 11 11 
HEAD OF DEPT. $2,650 $3,000 $3,570 a — " ad ~—— $4, a? 
to to to 0 
weneteemaed $5,850 5,200 $6,000 $6,000 $9,000 $8,400 $10,000 
Av. $4,200 Av. $3,500 Av. $5,000 Av. $4,600 Av. $4,500 Av. $6,000 Av. $6,500 
Months’ work 10 10 9 9 9 10 10 
BUS. MANAGER 2,900 $2,400 $2,880 $3,000 $1,944 $4,000 $4, i 
or TREASURER to to to to to to 
Salary $5,000 $4,200 $5,000 $6,940 $7,000 $7,200 $10. 000 
Av. $3,750 Av. $3,200 Av. $3,600 Av. $4,200 Av. $3,600 Av. $5,500 Av. $6,500 
Months’ work 11% 11 11 Tt 1 11 11 























enrollment above 5,000. The lowest salary indicated 
for any president was $3,300, while the highest was 
$25,000 a year. Most presidents are furnished with 
a home and an entertainment and traveling fund vary- 


ing from $200 up to $3,000 a year. 


The average 


president is entitled to a month’s vacation each year, 
although several presidents answered, 
heard of a vacation in this place!” 
University deans average from $4,800 a year in a 
small college up to $8,500 in our larger universities, 
although salaries range all the way from $3,000 to 


“Who ever 


$15,000 a year. 


Most deans are not furnished with 


the extra compensations of living quarters and an 
entertainment fund, although about one third are 
given a small fund to cover traveling expenses, usually 


less than $300 a year. 


The dean, like the president, 


is usually entitled to a month’s vacation every year. 
The registrar averages $3,300 a year of eleven 
months in a small college up to $6,000 in a large 
institution, with the salary range running from $1,875 
to $7,500 a year. 
The dean of men usually receives a higher salary 
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TABLD II 


FacuLTY SALARIES ACCORDING TO TYPES OF INSTITUTION AND 
ACADEMIC RANK IN 131 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AS 
REPORTED IN THE SPRING OF 1947* 
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= boy 
nstit. 
Median Range repo ol 
4 
57,000 Deans 
to State Gabe $6,700 $4,250 to $8,500+ 32 
2 State Teach. 
$12 eo0 © Colleges $5,000 $3,500 to $8,500 15 
’ ) ss a 
— ee 5,250 4,750 to $8,500+ 6 
Private .... 4,500 2,000 to $8,500+ 63 
Professors 
State Univ’s. $4,750 $3,200 to $6,500 36 
State Teach. 
Colleges . $4,000 $3,000 to $4,500 14 
Municipal 
Univ’s. $4,750 $3,750 to $6,500 6 
Private .... $3,600 $1,900 to $8,500 75 
Assoc. Profs. 
State Univ’s. $3,690 $2,800 to $5,250 35 
State Teach. 
Colleges $3,415 $2,500 to $4,500 14 
Municipal 
Univ’s. $3,675 $3,100 to $5,250 6 
Private .. $3,200 $1,700 to $4,750 64 
Ass’t Profs. 
State Univ’s. $3,250 $2,500 to $5,000 35 
340 State Teach. 
0 Colleges $2,985 $2,200 to $3,750 15 
400 Municipal 
5,000 Univ’s. .. $3,300 $3,000 to $4,250 6 
Private . $2,850 $1,600 to $4,000 67 
Instructors 
State Univ’s. $2,525 $1,900 to $4,250 35 
State Teach. 
Colleges $2,575 $1,900 to $3,100 15 
Municipal 
Univ’s. . $2,650 2,300 to $3,100 6 
Private .... $2,355 1,100 to $3,400 74 



































* From data in ‘‘Trends in Enrollment, Fees and Salaries 
of 162 Colleges and Universities’ by Charles Hoff, prepared 
for the Central Association of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers, May 8, 1947. 


than the dean of women in the same institution, even 
though the dean of women is as well qualified as far as 
degrees and experience are concerned. Deans of men 
average between $3,300 and $6,000 a year of eleven 
months, whereas deans of women average $3,100 to 
$5,000 a year of the same length, although in colleges 
having an enrollment under 750 the dean of women 
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usually works only ten months. The salary range for 
the dean of men is from $2,000 to $8,400 a year, while 
that of his feminine counterpart is from $1,500 to 
$7,400. 

Roughly, eight out of ten higher institutions en- 
rolling under 1,000 do not have a director of personnel. 
In colleges enrolling 1,000 students or more, the direc- 
tor of personnel commands an average annual salary 
of between $4,700 and 5,500 for eleven months of 
service. The salary range for this office varies between 
$2,600 and $8,500 a year. 

Three fourths of the colleges enrolling under 500 
do not have a director of public relations, but for 
institutions having an enrollment above this figure 
the average annual salary for this office varies between 
$3,600 and $6,000 a year of eleven months. However, 
directors of public relations are found to receive any- 
where from $2,000 to $8,900 per year. 

The office of business manager, treasurer, comptrol- 
ler, or bursar (interchangeable titles in most colleges) 
offers the incumbent in this position an average annual 
salary ranging from $3,200 to $6,500 for eleven months 
of service. The total range, however, is far greater, 
going from $1,944 to $10,000 a year. 

Department heads likewise have administrative 
duties and hence were included in our study. We find 
the average annual salary for this position this scho- 
lastic year varying between $3,500 and $6,500, depend- 
ing on the size and type of institution, although the 
total range in annual salaries paid department heads 
runs from $2,650 all the way up to $14,000 a year. 
Colleges in almost equal numbers expect their depart- 
ment heads to work nine months and ten months a year. 

In reading Table I the reader will understand that 
the notations in the respective columns opposite 
“Extras,” “Vacation,” and “Months’ work” represent 
the most popular practice current in the majority of 
institutions in the enrollment bracket indicated. 

The writer knows of no other published figures on 
current salaries of administrators with which to make 


TABLE III 


MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM FACULTY SALARIES ACCORDING TO ACADEMIC RANK IN 57 SOUTHEASTERN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES AS REPORTED IN THE SPRING OF 1947* 
































Median salary Range No. of 
institutions 
Min. Max. Min. Max. reporting 

Deans on 12 

mo. HOSS 6 cc. ks $6,000 $7,200 $4,500 to $8,000 $4,800 to $11,000 21 
Deans on 9 

mo, bec.) ave $4,500 $5,500 $3,583 to $6,300 $3,900 to $10,700 24 
Dept. Head ......<; $4,000 $4,500 $2,900 to $5,100 $3,300 to $11,700 40 
ProlemMoe ve. on hese $3,600 $4,500 $2,700 to $5,184 $3,100 to $ 8,700 55 
Assoc. Prof. ....... $3,000 $3,840 $2,400 to $4,344 $2,835 to$ 5,500 57 
Pe ee oe $2,500 $3,300 $1,800 to $3,450 $2,400 to $ 5,000 56 
Instructor ........ $2,000 $2,500 $1,200 to $3,385 $1,800 to $ 4,800 57 















*From unpublished data in a survey made by Claybrook Cottingham of Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 
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TABLE IV 
SALARY-SCALB INCREASES IN 155 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES* 
Faculty & Adm. Offices Office & Clerical Staff Custodial & Maintenance 
Estimate Estimate Esti 
1946-47 1946-47 1946-47 imate 
Per cent higher wie Per cent higher nm od Per cent higher nine 
than 1940-41 1946-47 than 1940-41 1946-47 than 1940-41 946-47" 

State Universities (40) ae 

DEE 4-6 4565540 Oke ane 15.0 5.0 10.0 5.0 10.0 5.0 

SE atin censbaecasawe 90.0 25.0 75.0 25.0 105.0 20.0 

BO rr eee 27.28 11.24 81.0 10.81 34.73 10.38 
State Teachers Colleges (16) 

a ere 7.0 5.0 7.0 5.0 7.0 5.0 

eee ee ee 50.0 22.7 50.0 20.0 60.0 20.0 

NOR: custssa hws svaawuns 22.08 16.38 27.12 12.07 26.87 12.07 
Municipal Universities (8) 

DONOR 6 cc ceceenewoeseses 10.0 5.0 10.0 5.0 10.0 3.0 

Fae eee ee 45.0 10.0 35.0 10.0 60.0 5.0 

er ae 26.83 6.25 25.84 5.0 30.16 4.33 
Private &¢ Endowed (91) 

SS SEEPS 6.0 5.0 10.0 5.0 10.0 2.0 

DES: css ovedeteneseNad 250.0 40.0 200.0 35.0 100.0 40.0 

DD 640 xéih a ee aeeewe eo 380.46 12.84 34.78 10.06 39.56 10.32 
Total Schools Reporting (155) 

RR 5405s wanes he cae cae 6.0 5.0 7.0 5.0 7.0 2.0 

a we 250.0 40.0 200.0 35.0 105.0 40.0 

ree ee 28.63 12.49 33.34 10.36 387.26 10.40 























* As reported in ‘Trends in Enrollment, Fees and Salaries of 162 oe and Universities’’ by Charles Hoff, prepared for 
the Central Association of College and University Business Officers, May 8, 7. 


comparisons, but the reader will find Tables II and 
IIT on rather current salaries of college and univer- 
sity teachers holding various academic rank an in- 
teresting basis of comparison. The data in these 
tables as well as data in Table IV have not been pub- 
lished hitherto except in mimeographed form. 
Individual institutions comparing their faculty and 
administrative salaries with the averages indicated in 
the above tables, may find the figures presented in 
Table IV enlightening from the point of view of per- 
centage increase in salaries of 1947-48 over 1946-47 
and 1946-47 over 1940-41. The reader will note the 
similarity in the percentage increases of salary for all 
three categories of workers during the past year but 
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a lack of similarity in the percentage increases for 
the various categories during the previous six-year 
period. 

How satisfactory these current salaries will prove to 
be is indicated by President Truman’s recent speech to 
the nation in which he pointed out how cost-of-living 
prices have risen more in the last months than in the 
past four years. For example, house furnishings have 
gone up 25 per cent above the 1945 average, clothing 
24 per cent, and food 36 per cent. Further economic 
adjustment will no doubt be necessary if prices con- 
tinue to rise, for salary raises in colleges and universi- 
ties lag behind the percentage increases in living costs 
since 1940-41, as a study of Table IV will verify. 





ENROLLMENTS AND UNIVERSITY POLICY 

THE English universities are as crammed and as 
overcrowded as the American, but with even fewer 
resources available to meet the unexpected expansion. 
The numbers have risen from 50,246 in 1939 to 76,764 
in the present year, but are unevenly distributed 
among the different universities. The increase is due, 
of course, to the postwar bulge and the provisions 
made to enable exservicemen to enter universities. The 
most serious problem created by the increased en- 
rollments is the lack of accommodation for students 
who wish to enter faculties of science, which are al- 
ready overcrowded. The same conditions limit the 
numbers that can be admitted to medical schools. 
Hence the overflow must be provided for in the facul- 


ties of arts. This condition has already given rise 


to the serious question about the opportunities for 
employment available for arts graduates. The ques- 
tion was raised recently by Sir Richard Livingstone 
who expressed a fear that the current expansion re- 
sult in unemployment among intellectuals. A more 
realistic suggestion is that employers in industry and 
commerce be urged to employ arts graduates. 

To the American the situation presents no difficul- 
ties. The American graduate is ready to accept any 
employment that comes his way without losing caste. 
Unfortunately the attitude, neither of English nor 
of Continental European students, has not changed, 
and for a university graduate to step into the market 
place may too often involve the risk of becoming dé¢- 
classé. In England, at any rate, the problem of di- 
recting graduates into new avenues of employment 
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began to be recognized after World War I; it is THE PRIZ 


likely to receive more serious attention because of the 
new situation which has arisen. The other aspect of 
the problem—the introduction of new courses to equip 
students for new types of employment—is not re- 
ceiving the attention that might be expected. The 
traditional notion that a good general education will 
equip a university graduate for any position that 
does not require specifie scientific or technical training 
still persists. Whether employers will be willing to 
accept this “notion” remains to be seen. If the cur- 
rent proposal to raise the enrollments in universities 
to 100,000 in about ten years is carried out, the uni- 
versities will be compelled, as have American colleges 
and universities been compelled, to attack the situation 


more realistically—I. L. K. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES FOR TEACHER 
EDUCATION 
Azsout the most spectacular piece of news to come 
out of the Atlantic City meeting of the AASA was 
the formation of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. This new organization, which 
resulted from a merger of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, the National Association of 
Teacher Edueation Institutions, and the National As- 
sociation of Colleges and Departments of Education, 
has a membership of 260 institutions and is a depart- 

ment of the NEA. 

The officers of the AACTE are Walter E. Hager, 
president, Wilson Teachers College (Washington, D. 
C.), president, and William 8. Taylor, dean, College 
of Education, University of Kentucky, vice-president. 


ENROLLMENT STATISTICS IN CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITIES AND MEN’S COLLEGES 
THE national increment of 12.5 per cent in the 

1947-48 enrollment in higher education has been ex- 

ceeded with a figure of 16.86 per cent by Catholic 

educational institutions, according to a survey by the 

Reverend Allan P. Farrell, S.J., associate editor of 

America, reported in that journal’s issue of Janu- 

ary 3. 

The total number of students in 18 Catholie uni- 
versities and 55 four-year men’s colleges for 1947-48 
is 180,637, or 26,065 more than the registration of the 
previous year. The five Catholic medical schools 
enroll 1,680 students, while 11 engineering colleges 
have 10,268 students. The current percentage of vet- 
erans is 54.74, somewhat lower than for 1946-47. 

The largest Catholie institutions are: DePaul Uni- 
versity, 11,512; St. Louis University, 10,579; Ford- 
ham University, 8,346; University of Detroit, 9,086; 
and Marquette University, 8,504. 
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E CONTEST OF THE PROJECT IN 
APPLIED ECONOMICS 

Tue Project in Applied Economics, sponsored by 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges, is 
sponsoring a contest in a search for good teaching 
material to help boys and girls in grades one through 
twelve to use the resources around them to improve 
their food, clothing, shelter, and health. The prizes, 
totaling $1,000 (first prize, $500; second prize, $250, 
third prize, $150; fourth prize, $100), will be awarded 
for school readers best adapted to the improvement 
of living. 

For several years the project has been printing and 
distributing supplementary readers of this type on a 
nonprofit basis. The universities of Kentucky, Flor- 
ida, and Vermont “have been particularly active in 
supplying manuscripts.” Approximately 100 of these 
readers have been published. It is the intention of 
the contest to awaken interest in a wider area and 
“to uncover talent and to encourage practical con- 
tributions that will help schools meet specific com- 
munity needs.” 

Persons desiring to enter the contest may write to 
the editor of Applied Economics, 280 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, before May 15. The contest closes 
on October 1, 1948, and winners will be announced 
in the December number of Applied Economics. 


STUDY REWARDS FOR SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHERS 

Top-NoTcH teachers in Pennsylvania will be given 
an opportunity to win fellowships for six weeks’ sum- 
mer study at the Pennsylvania State College, with all 
expenses paid. Twelve Pennsylvania newspapers re- 
cently arranged with the college for the subsidization 
of as many fellowships for teachers from twelve coun- 
ties or towns. 

Candidates must be graduates of colleges and uni- 
versities accredited by the State Department of Public 
Instruction and must possess standard teaching cer- 
tificates in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Community selection committees will determine the 
outstanding teachers. Their decisions will be an- 
nounced on April 12. The participating newspapers 
are: 

Altoona Mirror, Butler Eagle, Centre Daily Times, 
Chester Times, Harrisburg Patriot-Evening News, 
Johnstown Tribune, Lewistown Sentinel, McKeesport 
Daily News, New Castle News, Norristown Times 
Herald, Sharon Herald, and Washington Reporter. 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATION 
IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN schools will introduce special 
textbooks of political indoctrination, announced 


Zdenek Nejedly, the new Minister of Education, who 
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has the reputation of being a fanatical Communist 
and who is popularly known as the “Red grandfather.” 
Other future educational reforms of the new Czecho- 
slovakian regime include the purging of teachers and 
professors, and the hanging of pictures of Stalin in 
classrooms. 

Students of the University of Prague have been 
fired upon by police and their traditional privileges 
of freedom from arrest in university buildings have 
been violated. Dr. Nejedly, according to Albion Ross 
in The New York Times, is expected to become the 
next rector of the university. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN GERMANY 


THREE out of ten Germans in the American zone 
believe that our occupation troops are using German 
food supplies, in spite of “the tremendous amount of 
publicity” released about our food shipments to Ger- 
many, concluded a survey by the Information Control 
Division of the Military Government, according to a 
recent dispatch in The New York Times. 

An anonymous officer is quoted as saying, “we have 
bombarded them with millions of words and statistics 
through press and radio pep talks about how much 


Notes and News 
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the British and American taxpayers are shelling oyt 
for food to see that they do not starve, and yet they 
find some way to blame the present situation on some. 
one other than themselves.” 

Another disturbing disclosure of this opinion suryey 
was the fact that 36 per cent of the Germans in the 
American zone believed that our personnel was wast. 
ing or destroying food. Further, Germans who kney 
Americans personally were more susceptible to the 
belief that the latter were barter profiteers. 

The results of this survey seem to coincide with 
other recent reports from Germany. Correspondent 
Jack Raymond of The New York Times, for instance, 
reveals “the most concentrated wave of resistance to 
the Allied occupation powers since the end of the 
war.” Pastor Martin Niemoeller who urged Germans 
in his recent pastoral letter not to co-operate with the 
program of denazification, joins such expert, chron- 
ically successful defiers of the MG as Josef Baun- 
gartner, Bavarian Minister of Food and Agriculture, 
and Alois Hundhammer, Bavarian Minister -of Edu- 
cation. The latter defied three times the MG directive 
to democratize the Bavarian school system and is 
riding in the saddle with impunity. 

What price re-education ? 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
March 8: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

EvizasetH M. Fircu, whose appointment as head- 
mistress, Oxford School for Girls (Hartford, Conn.), 
was reported in ScHoon AND Society, March 14, 1942, 
has been named headmistress, Miss Hall’s School 
(Pittsfield, Mass.), to sueceed Margaret H. Hall, who 
will resign in June after 10 years of service. Miss 
Fitch will assume her new duties, July 1. 


CuaArLEs J. Mret, state director for Pennsylvania 
of the United States Savings Bond Division, Treasury 
Department, has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of public relations and a fund-raising pro- 
gram, Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.). 


Joun T. Rerrauiata, director of the department of 
mechanical engineering, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology (Chicago 16), will succeed James C. Peebles 
as dean of engineering, September 1. The retirement 
of Dean Peebles was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
March 6. George E. Danforth, instructor in archi- 
tecture, has been appointed assistant to the director 
of the department. 


Mrs. Maurie H. Lonemore, director of the Maurie 


H. Longmore School of Expression (Pittsburgh), has 
been appointed dean of women, Robert Morris School 
of Business (Pittsburgh). 


PENROSE Byron Parks has been named assistant 
dean of men and counselor, Agricultural and Teeh- 
nical College of North Carolina (Greensboro). 


Tep L. Taytor, formerly assistant director of public 
information, New York University, has been named 
to the newly created post of director of public rela- 
tions for the YMCA schools of New York City: 
Walter Hervey Junior College, MeBurney School, 
Civil Service Institute, YMCA Trade and Technical 
School, and YMCA Evening High School. 


Ricuarp B. Seats has been appointed assistant 
director of admissions, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, 
Pa.), to sueceed Paul J. Franz, Jr., whose appoint- 
ment was reported in ScHoon AND Society, October 
18, 1947. Mr. Franz has been named assistant to the 
treasurer. George E. Raynor, professor of mathe- 
maties, will sueceed Joseph B. Reynolds as head of 
the department, when the latter retires, June 30, 
reported in these columns, February 28. 


H. A. Davis, professor of mathematics, West Vir- 
ginia University, has been named head of the depart- 
ment; Margaret A. Monico, junior reference librarian, 
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has been promoted to the post of senior reference li- 
prarian; and Sara Ann Brown, from assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, to an associate professor- 
ship. 

Esruer B. CALL, whose appointment as head of the 
department of home economics, Morehead (Ky.) State 
Teachers College, was reported in ScHooL AnD So- 
ciery, December 11, 1943, has been named head of the 
department of home economics, Northern Idaho Col- 
lege of Education (Lewiston). 


Davip M. Rosrnson, research professor of classical 
archaeology and fine arts, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has been appointed professor of classics and 
archaeology, University of Mississippi, and will as- 
sume his new duties in the fall. 


J. Sureii has been appointed professor of mathe- 
matics, Presbyterian College (Clinton, S. Car.). 


Epena SCHAUMBERG HAYNES has been named asso- 
ciate professor of home economies, University of Dela- 
ware (Newark). 

Emity V. BAKER, whose appointment as associate 
professor of education and elementary supervisor, 
Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), was reported in 
Scuoot anD Society, November 10, 1945, has been 
named associate professor of education, Arizona State 
College (Tempe). 

Sze-Hovu-CHaAnG, head of the department of elec- 
tronic engineering, Chiao Tung University (Shang- 
hai), who is on leave of absence, has been appointed 
associate professor of electrical research, Northeastern 
University (Boston 15). 


Ransom R. Patrick, whose appointment as asso- 
ciate professor of fine arts, Oberlin (Ohio) College, 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, August 30, 
1947, will give courses in the philosophy of art during 
the summer session of the University of British Co- 
lumbia (Vancouver). 


Tuomas M. JANEway has been appointed assistant 
professor of health education and biology, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College (De Kalb). 


Susie Roperts Rose was recently appointed as- 
sistant professor of home economics, State Teachers 
College (Plattsburg, N. Y.). 


BenJaMin B. BerNSTEIN has been named assistant 
professor of musie, Hampton Institute (Va.). 
_ GERTRUDE Stewart Exas has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of psychology, Berea (Ky.) College. 
. ALBERT GILMAN was recently appointed instructor 
in English, University of Wyoming. 
Witt1am C. Hess, Jr., has been appointed in- 
structor in English, University of Detroit. 
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Mitton F. Stancati, a member of the staff of the 
University of Pittsburgh, has been appointed in- 
structor in biology, Susquehanna University (Selins- 
grove, Pa.), to relieve Fisk W. Stockington, who is on 
leave of absence because of illness. 


Wiu1aM J. Cuapitis has been appointed instructor 
in modern languages, Colorado School of Mines 


(Golden). 


MarrHa L. BrocKMAN was recently appointed in- 
structor in education, State College of Washington 
(Pullman). 


Sanpra D. Roane has been named instructor in 
French and English, Bluefield (W. Va.) State College. 


Lean AGNEs Hancock, whose appointment as in- 
structor in home economics, Temple University (Phila- 
delphia), was reported in Scuoon anp Society, April 
8, 1944, has been named instructor in home economies, 
State Teachers College (Indiana, Pa.). 


ALBERT HapiEy CAntTRIL, professor of psychology, 
Princeton University, has been appointed director of 
inquiries into the tensions affecting international 
understanding, UNESCO. The project will promote 
studies of the distinctive character of various national 
cultures with the aim of stimulating the sympathy and 
respect of nations for each other’s ideals and aspira- 
tions and the appreciation of national problems. In- 
quiries will also be made into the influences through- 
out life “which predispose toward international under- 
standing on the one hand and aggressive nationalism 
on the other.” 


CarL J. Friepricu, professor of government, Har- 
vard University, has been given leave of absence from 
April through the spring term to serve as an adviser 
on governmental affairs to General Lucius D. Clay in 
Germany. 


ELMER PLISCHKE, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of political science, DePauw University 
(Greencastle, Ind.), was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, June 1, 1946, has been appointed to the pub- 
lications committee of the Indiana Academy of Social 
Sciences. The committee accepts for publication the 
best papers presented to the academy and to the 
Indiana teachers at their annual convention. 


Artuour B. Euuiortr, superintendent of the Orange 
East Union school district, Bradford (Vt.), has been 
named director of teacher education, Vermont State 
Department of Education, a newly created post sub- 
sidized by a state appropriation to combat the grow- 
ing teacher shortage. Mr. Elliott will take over his 
new duties on March 15. 


IsatAH BowMay, president of the Johns Hopkins 
University, on March 2 asked for retirement, with the 
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statement of scientists, “The man who has survived 
the toil and tension of high responsibility up to the 
age of 70 is a biological miracle.” Dr. Bowman, who 
will be 70 next December 26, suggested to the Board 
of Trustees that a successor be appointed to relieve 
him, June 30. 


Recent Deaths 


Tue Reverend Louis E. McKay, §.J., professor of 
humanities, Loyola College (Baltimore), died, March 
1. Father McKay, who would have been fifty-nine 
years old, March 19, had served as professor of clas- 
sies in parochial schools in New York and at George- 
town University, Gonzaga University (Spokane, 
Wash.), and St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) be- 
fore going to Loyola College as treasurer and dean 
of men (1945). Last year he resigned from the ad- 
ministrative posts to devote all his time to teaching. 


Howarp EcKFe.pt, former head of the department 
of mining engineering, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, 
Pa.), died, March 1, at the age of seventy-four years. 
Mr. Eckhardt had served the university as instructor 
in mining engineering (1900-02), assistant professor 
(1902-04), and professor and head of the department 
(190446). 


KENNETH Louis Morrart Pray, dean, School of 
Social Work, University of Pennsylvania, died, March 
2, at the age of fifty-six years. Mr. Pray had served 
as a journalist (1908-15) and as secretary of the 
Public Charities Association of Philadelphia (1915- 
22) before going to the university (1922) as professor 
of social planning and administration and director of 
the school. 


THe RevereEND Henry K. DENLINGER, minister, 
educator, and lecturer, died, March 2, at the age of 
eighty-one years. Dr. Denlinger, who was ordained 
to the ministry of the Presbyterian Church, served 
as pastor (1906-09) of High Street Presbyterian 
Church, Newark (N. J.) and, after joining the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, as rector (1911-17), 
Church of the Holy Apostles, New York City. In 
1918 he returned to the Presbyterian denomination. 
In 1920 he established the department of history at 
the Connecticut Agricultural College (now the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut), retiring in 1932. He served 
as director (1935-39), Hartford Federal College, and 
during recent years had been lecturing on behalf of 
American democracy. 


JEN-Kune@ Li, associate professor of Chinese and 
head of the department of Chinese language, Asia 
Institute (New York City), died, March 3, at the 
age of thirty-nine years. Mr. Li had served as dean, 
Jefferson Academy (Peiping) ; dean, Peking Institute 
of Fine Arts; and associate professor of diction and 
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music, Teachers College, Peking University, befoy, 
coming to the United States to study at Teacher; 
College, Columbia University, and the Juilliard School 
of Music. During the war he served as associate pro. 
fessor of Chinese in the Naval Officers Candidate 
School, Columbia University. 


Into HEIN, cytologist, U. 8. Department of Apri. 
culture, died, March 4, at the age of fifty-three years 
Dr. Hein had served as professor of biology (1923 
26), the Pennsylvania State Forestry College, anq 
(1926-27), Washington Square College, New York 
University; assistant professor of botany (1927-30), 
the Pennsylvania State College; and assistant director 
of the New York College of Music, before going to 
the Department of Agriculture. 


NADIASHDA GALLI-SHOHAT, professor of mathe. 
maties, University of Pennsylvania, died, March 5, 
at the age of sixty-eight years. Mrs. Galli-Shohat, 
who was the widow of the late James Alexander 
Shohat, whose death was reported in ScHoon snp 
Society, October 21, 1944, had taught mathematics 
in Mount Holyoke College and the University of 
Michigan before going to the University of Penn. 
sylvania. 


Rouuin THOMAS CHAMBERLIN, professor emeritus 
of geology, the University of Chicago, died of a coro- 
nary thrombosis, March 6, at the age of sixty-six 
years. Dr. Chamberlin had served as assistant geolo- 
gist (1907-09), U. S. Geological Survey; member of 
the Chicago Oriental education expedition to China 
(1909-10) ; member of the iron-ore survey of Brazil 
(1911-12) ; and at the university as instructor in geol- 
ogy (1912-14), assistant professor (1914-18), asso- 
ciate professor (1918-23), and professor (1923-47). 


JAMES Lukens McConavuauy, governor of Con- 
necticut and former president, Wesleyan University 
(Middletown, Conn.), died of an acute coronary 
thrombosis, March 7, at the age of sixty years. Dr. 
McConaughy had served as instructor to professor 
of education and English (1909-15), Bowdoin College 
(Brunswick, Maine); professor of education and di- 
rector of summer sessions (1915-18), Dartmouth Col- 
lege; professor of education and president (1918-25), 
Knox College (Galesburg, Ill.) ; president (1925-43), 
Wesleyan University; and lieutenant governor (1939- 
41) and governor (since January, 1946). During the 
war years he served as director of education under 
Major General William Donovan, chief, Office of 
Strategie Services. 


Coming Events 

THE seventh convention of the Colorado Association 
of School Boards will be held at the Albany Hotel, 
Denver, April 1-2. 
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OBJECTIVES THAT OPERATE IN A PRO- 
GRAM OF OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE 


MELVENE M. DRAHEIM 
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Arrention has been focused upon the needs pro- 
gram in general education for a number of years. In 
his schematic outline in “Patterns of Courses in Gen- 
eral Edueation,” W. W. Charters has deseribed the 
needs pattern as follows: 

1. The individual pattern in which the curriculum for 
each student is based upon his own needs. 

2. The social pattern in which the curriculum is based 
upon the important needs of the common man in his 
social setting. 

3. The individual-social pattern in which the social 
pattern is modified in teaching by beginning with the 
needs of the individual and proceeding to cover the area. 
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In a more recent article, Dr. Charters has dealt at 
some length with the “respectability” of vocational 
(or occupational) guidance in the general-education 
program.? He points out that occupational choice is 
a major need of all individuals; that there is informa- 
tion about oceupations now existing in practical 
amounts; that techniques for assisting the student to 
appraise himself have been proved and are available; 
that instructional techniques of counseling and guid- 
ance have been tried and recorded; and that occupa- 
tional guidance should now be ineluded in all func- 
tional programs of general education. 

It is at this point that consideration should be given 
to the objectives which departments of occupational 
or vocational guidance have adopted. The objectives 
held by the department of occupational guidance at 
Stephens College are cited as illustrative of a type 
of planning which evolves from an institution’s over- 
all philosophy—specifieally, an emphasis upon a pro- 
gram of functionalized education. 

The classification of objectives used by members of 
the department of occupational guidance parallels, in 
part, those given in the report, “A Design for General 
Edueation.”* The twelve specifie objectives, classified 
under (1) knowledge and understanding, (2) skills 
and abilities, and (3) attitudes and appreciations are: 
Knowledge and understanding 

1, The student will acquire knowledge (specific infor- 
mation) about a number of occupations open to women. 
2. The student will acquire knowledge about the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of a particular occupation 
(or occupations) which interest her most. 


_\W. W. Charters. The Journal of General Education, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, October, 1946, pp. 58-63. 

2 W. W. Charters. ScHOOL AND Society, Vol. 66, Octo- 
ber 11, 1947, pp. 273-275. 

8 “A Design for General Education,’’ p. 47. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, Series I, No. 18. Washington, 

. C.: American Council on Education, 1944, 
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3. The student will acquire knowledge of occupational 
trends, national and local. 

4. The student will learn about her own abilities, in- 
terests, aptitudes, and personality traits. 


Skills and abilities 


1. The student will gain skill in using dependable 
methods of collecting information about herself and 
applying it to an occupational investigation. 

2. The student will gain skill in using dependable 
methods of collecting information about occupations and 
applying it to her personal goals. 

3. The student will develop the habit of reviewing her 
occupational plans with counselors, specialists, teachers, 
and adviser. 


Attitudes and appreciations 


1. The student will recognize that an occupation is a 
way of life which might include: a. an opportunity to 
do needed work; b. an opportunity to absorb, develop, 
and express one’s abilities, interests, and personality; 
¢. an opportunity to share in the world’s work. 

2. The student will gain an understanding of herself 
with the result that she will realistically accept herself 
and adjust emotionally to the limitations inherent in her 
aptitudes, abilities, interests," and personality traits. 

3. The student will accept objective and systematic 
planning as basic methods in arriving at a satisfactory 
occupational choice. 

4, The student will accept her responsibility for mak- 
ing an occupational choice (temporary or permanent). 

5. The student will have confidence in her ability to 
succeed in the occupation which she has chosen. 


With reference to the objectives of knowledge and 
understanding, the counselors in the department ar- 
range for the students who take advantage of the 
guidance service to avail themselves of the most re- 
cent information about occupational opportunities for 
women. A knowledge of the general field of oppor- 
tunities must precede the acquisition of knowledge 
about advantages and disadvantages of a particular 
occupation. Because of the changing character of 
occupational information, economic and social trends 
must be constantly viewed. In addition to a knowl- 
edge of occupation information, there is the necessity 
for a student to gain information about self, which 
might include such things as general interests and 
abilities, specific interests and abilities, as well as 
general and particular personality traits. , 

With reference to the objectives of skills and abili- 
ties, it is believed by counselors that the student 
should gain skill in collecting information about her- 
self and applying it to the occupation under investi- 
gation. Equal skill is encouraged in the student’s use 
of dependable methods of occupational information 
which will be applied in considering her personal 
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goals. A third skill of importance is that of the stu- 
dent’s developing the habit of reviewing her occupa- 
tional plans with trained persons—counselors, special- 
ists, teachers, and faculty advisers. 

It is doubtless obvious that a student in setting her 
occupational and educational goals will need the four 
types of knowledge and understanding as well as the 
three types of skills and abilities. 

It is in the realm of attitudes that speculation arises. 
Since a great part of the function of guidance is con- 
cerned with the “adjustive process,” there must be a 
consideration of what the individual feels about an 
occupational choice. Attitudes may facilitate or block 
adjustment. As Allport says, “Attitudes determine 
for each individual what he will see and hear, what 
he will think and what he will do.”* In other words, 
attitudes may “spark” the whole process of self- 
analysis, occupational analysis, and the matching of 
the two. 

Attitudes and appreciations.—(1) Viewing an oc- 
eupation as a way of life: In the activity of stating 
preferences and goals, the student is faced with the 
matter of defining an occupation as a way of life. As 
the objective states, the student will recognize that an 
occupation is a way of life which might include (a) 
the opportunity for doing needed work, (b) the op- 
portunity for absorbing, developing, and expressing 
one’s abilities, interests, and personality, and (c) the 
opportunity to share in the world’s work. 

The adaptation, taken from the work of a well- 
known theologian and applied to our program, seems 
to the counselors to be basic to the student’s concept 
of what an occupation might be.5 Each student who 
avails herself of the Occupational Guidance Service 
has an opportunity of stating to members of the 
Occupational Planning Class, to her Test Interpreta- 
tion Group, or to the counselor something of her life 
values as they affect, directly or indirectly, her choice 
of occupation. The student who has a strong desire 
to teach (who finds in teaching an opportunity to do 
needed work, to express herself, and to share in the 
world’s work) will have to be understood and coun- 
seled in the light of her beliefs. The student, on the 
other hand, who feels no urge to do needed work, to 
express herself in an occupation, or to share in and 
contribute to the world’s work must be accepted in an 
equally understanding way. 

The counselors recognize the truth in the following 
statement: 


The major activities of the individual must directly 
satisfy his own creative and emotional impulses, must be 


4G. W. Allport. ‘‘Attitudes,’’ in ‘‘Handbook of So- 
cial Psychology,’’ p. 810. Edited by Carl Murchison. 
Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press, 1935. 

5 Robert Calhoun. ‘‘God and the Common Life,’’ pp. 
54-59. New York: Scribner’s, 1935. 
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something more than means to an end. The great ey), 
tural mistake of industrialism as developed up to the 
present time, is that in harnessing machines to our yg, 
it has not known how to avoid the harnessing of the 
majority of mankind to its machines. The telephone girl, 
who lends her capacities, during the greater part of the 
living day to the manipulation of a technical routing 
that has an eventually high efficiency value but that ap. 
swers no spiritual needs of her own, is an appalling gq. 
rifice to civilization.é 


In addition, the counselors in the department of 
occupational guidance recognize the strong pull be. 
tween job satisfaction on the egoistie plane and on 
the altruistic plane. As Prescott says: 

The final level of mental organization, the ultimate jp 
attitudes for a particular individual, may be called his 
purposes, his Weltanschauung, or simply ‘‘ what he wanty 
to get out of life.’’ Life may be lived primarily for the 
purpose of acquiring objects, power, prestige or exhilarat- 
ing experiences. . . . Life may be lived for social good, 
. . . The essential matter is the orientation of self-er. 
pression.7 


The counselors in occupational guidance are con- 
vinced that each student should be given freedom to 
express her feeling with regard to an occupation in 
order that these motivating factors be considered 
in their import in the total process of decision-making, 

(2) The gaining of self-understanding: Since test 
taking, test viewing, and test interpretation are prom- 
inent in the activities of the department of occupa- 
tional guidance, it is thought that a positive and 
realistic attitude must be developed by the individual 
with regard to her strengths and weaknesses. As 
Rogers says: 

. . . the significant elements with which the counselor 
deals are the emotional attitudes of satisfaction, doubt 
or fear which the test creates. It is not the factual 
test results which are important in the counseling prot: 
ess.8 


In the types of guidance provided, the occupational 
guidance department has followed the procedure of 
giving test interpretation in a neutral but understané- 
ing way, following quite closely the recommendations 
of Bixler and Bixler: 


1. Give the client simple statistical predictions based 
upon the test data. 
2. Allow the client to evaluate the prediction as it 
applies to himself. 
3. Remain neutral toward test data and the client's 
reaction. 


6 Edward Sapir. ‘‘Culture, Genuine and Spurious,” 
reprinted in Davis and Others, ‘‘ Readings in Sociology, 
p. 125, and quoted by Nathaniel Cantor, ‘‘ Dynamics of 
Learning,’’ op. cit., p. 43. 

7 Daniel Alfred Prescott. ‘‘Emotion and the Educs 
tive Process,’’ pp. 60-61. Washington: American Cou 
cil on Education, 1938. 

8 Carl R. Rogers. Educational and Psychological Meas 
urement, Vol. VI, No. 1 (Spring, 1946), p. 142. 
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4, Facilitate the elient’s self-evaluation and subsequent 
decisions by use of therapeutic procedures. 
5, Avoid persuasive methods. Test data should provide 


motivation .. . not the counselor. 


In brief, while the student is learning about himself, 
he must also “learn himself”—that is to say, accept 
himself, and thus make real use of the test data. 

(3) Accepting objective and systematic planning: 
In the process of viewing self and occupation and in 
the matching of both, the student evidences a recep- 
tive attitude toward objective planning. The vague 
and wistful ideas about “stepping into an occupation” 
or being “handed a job by an eager, awaiting world” 
are dispelled when the student becomes acquainted 
with the realities of her entrance into a workaday 
world. Our counselors notice that second-year stu- 
dents sense the reality of transition—and the benefits 
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*xhilarat- of systematic planning—but it is the wish of the 
ial good, counselors to set out a framework of facts and figures 
 self-er- which the first-year student will accept. 


(4) Accepting responsibility for making a tem- 
porary choice: The fourth objective under attitudes 
deals with the goal which is: The student will accept 
her responsibility for making a temporary ocecupa- 
tional choice. It is not expected that the student 
should make a decision which will be considered per- 
manent; rather, emphasis is put upon the temporari- 
ness of choice, since it is not possible for counselor 
or student to be clairvoyant in the matter of looking 
ahead into the future. Before the process of self- 
analysis, occupational-analysis, and the matching of 
the two ean be effectively promoted, there must be ac- 
ceptance on the part of the student of her responsi- 
bility for making the ultimate decision. In other 
words, the choice of oceupation—though temporary— 
shall not be the responsibility of parent, teacher, or 
adviser. The following statement supports the idea 
held by the counselors: 
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pational The development of positive attitudes toward the ac- 
dure of ceptanee of responsibility for making an occupational 
erstand- choice is of primary importance in the vocational coun- 


seling function. In this function, there is implied an 
understanding on the part of the counselor and the stu- 
dent of the desirability for tentative choices and explora- 
tions and an awareness that adult life may call for 
further occupational readjustments.1° 
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(5) Placing confidence in one’s ability: This atti- 


tude is as important to a student as is her consider- 
ation of an occupation as a way of life. If the stu- 
dent believes that she is motivated to do needed work 
(teaching, possibly), but feels at the same time she 
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* Ray Bixler and Virginia H. Bixler. Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, Vol. VI, No. 1 (Spring, 
1946), p. 155. 
‘0 “Student Personnel Work in the Postwar College,’’ 


al Meas p. 35. American Council on Education Series, IX, No. 6, 
April, 1945, 
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could never succeed in the occupation, we have the 
“potential” for emotional stress that has to be reck- 
oned with in counseling contacts. The temporary 
choice of occupation is doubtless a wiser choice, if 
there is evidence that the student has an interest in 
the work, has recognized abilities, and, finally, has 
confidence in her ability to do work in the field. 

In summary, the twelve objectives which are dealt 
with in the foregoing pages constitute the principles 
which guide counselors in their work with students at 
Stephens College. More space has been devoted to a 
description of objectives dealing with attitudes and 
appreciation since they are somewhat less tangible 
than the objectives dealing with knowledge and under- 
standing or skills and abilities. 

The twelve objectives listed are basie to the three 
kinds of guidance offered by the occupational guid- 
ance department of this institution and described as 
follows: 

1. The Occupational Planning Class (with inter- 
view) in which students meet in weekly discussion 
groups which are supplemented by three individual 
conferences with the counselor. The course, carrying 
one hour of credit, includes a discussion of occupa- 
tions for which society has need, occupations open 
to women in the present day; information related to 
specific occupations (i.e., teaching, public relations, 
social work) ; information resulting from tests taken 
by the student; interviewing experiences with various 
experts in an occupational area, and individual study 
and research directed toward a career plan. 

2. Group Test Interpretation Series in which a 
small group of five students devotes an hour each 
week for four weeks to hearing an interpretation made 
by the counselor of the results of tests given all stu- 
dents at the time of enrollment. With emphasis laid 
exclusively on interpretation of tests, the group ex- 
perience differs greatly from the class (with inter- 
view) described previously. 

3. Individual Interview (without benefit of class) 
in which a student participates when a need for spe- 
cial clinical help is requested by the student or by 
her faculty adviser or other instructors who work with 
her. The individual interview, concerned in part with 
test interpretation, may deal with problems of per- 
sonality adjustment for the individual student, oeeu- 
pational information for which the student may evi- 
dence a need, together with other aids which counselor 
and student, working together, may decide to use. 

In conclusion, it is assumed that the three types of 
guidance briefly sketched will contribute in varying 
degrees to the student’s achievement of the objectives 
of knowledge, skills, and attitudes. The degree to 
which each contributes may be ascertained through a 
program of evaluation designed to measure the change 
in student learning. 
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CONFUSION OF TERMINOLOGY 


FRANK M. SNOWDEN, JR. 
Howard University 


In the issue of ScHoot anp Society, November 29, 
1947, I. L. Kandel calls attention to an unfortunate 
tendency to designate certain subjects of the sec- 
ondary school as “aristocratic” and to the erroneous 
conclusion that such subjects must be discarded. As 
Mr. Kandel emphasizes, such a misinterpretation is 
serious and is a great disservice both to the problem 
and to democracy. Few subjects have suffered in this 
respect more than the classics. For many years it has 
been customary for certain educators to point to the 
classies as an example of an “aristocratic” educational 
program. Closely related to the term “aristocratic” 
are “the past” and “traditional.” All three terms are 
virtually anathema in many educational cireles. 

The excellent points which Mr. Kandel made in 
his note should be enlarged. The aim of teachers of 
the humanities, the classics included, is not, as some 
mistakenly maintain: (1) to turn our backs upon 
science and technocracy; (2) to regard the past as 
the repository of final wisdom and truth; (3) to 
prepare students for a bygone civilization; (4) to 
revive classical Athens or Rome, or mediaeval Flor- 
ence, or Elizabethan England in modern America; (5) 
to develop aristocratic 20th-century snobs. Far too 
many discussions of current educational practices are 
based on the false assumption that teachers of the 
humanities, especially classicists, strive to effect such 
aims as those mentioned above. The teachers of the 
humanities, on the contrary, realize that: (1) the 
pupil in a modern democracy must know not only 
what is but what ought to be; (2) modernity is a 
question not of date but of outlook; (3) certain 
deeper human problems remain the same; (4) a truly 
great intellect, in the words of John Henry Newman, 
“takes a connected view of old and new, past and 
present, far and near.” We must not overlook the 
fact that a knowledge of the past and of the so-called 
“aristocratic” and “traditional” subjects can con- 
tribute vitally in enabling the student to acquire the 
connected view which Newman had in mind. “What 
ought to be,” “modern outlook,” and sober reflections 
on the deeper human problems are to be found not 
only in contemporary thought but in the works of all 
ages and of all times. 

Mr. Kandel has performed an important service in 
demanding a reassessment of a confused terminology 
which may have already caused irreparable damage. 


I RISE TO A POINT OF INFORMATION 


W. W. PARKER 
President, Southeast Missouri State College 
Cape Girardeau 


In the leading article in ScHooL anp Soctery, 
January 10, Charles C. Peters describes and evaluates 
“a study of how to improve education for citizenship 
so as to make it function more effectively.” The study 
involves teaching procedures in history, civics, nai 
sociology. 

Until I have seen a copy of the 200-page report of 
the experiment which will soon be ready for distrib). 
tion, I should probably make no comment or ask yo 
questions. Since, however, I am not questioning the 
value of the experiment, I am assuming that I shall 
not be regarded as “unscientific,” if I ask a question 
or two growing out of the report on the report. 

Mr. Peters calls attention to the lack of our ability 
to develop in youth a sense of responsibility. The 
New York business man who financed the study “be. 
came convinced that the American people as a whole, 
and particularly our youth, are far more conscious of 
their rights and privileges under our constitution and 
government than they are of their duties and of their 
obligations to support and maintain our way of life 

..” Is this lack a developing thing, a manifestation 
of the latter decades, or was it present in the earlier 
history of our country? You will note that “partic- 
larly our youth” are involved. If it is a late develop- 
ment, what, if any, is its nexus with education? Isit 
that Progressive Education has made its contribution 
to a condition which the business man deplores ani 
which teachers ought to be interested in correcting! 
Did the “conventional” school produce citizens who 
could more effectively participate in democracy? 

“You cannot prepare people,” Mr. Peters says, “for 
effective membership in a democracy by bringing then 
up under an autocracy.” Are we not preparing youth 
for two worlds, for democracy and for what might be 
broadly called business? We do not make our living 
by “participating in democracy.” Not many of 
Business is often autocratic. The youngster out 0 
school is “told.” The sales manager says, “Deliver 0? 
we'll get somebody who ean.” Why not let the youth 
ful salesman vote on whether or not he is to “deliver”! 
Why not let him participate in determining the pol 
cies of the corporation? What about the necessity fot 
training youth for “participating” in autocracies % 
well as democracy? There are many autoeracies left 
in the democracy. And they will persist. Are ther 
no good citizens who were trained in military schools! 
Right now many are clamoring for Eisenhower 
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acArthur to “participate” in a big way in democ- 
acy. Is a hospital a democracy? How would you 
like to be a patient in a democratic hospital? Or a 
passenger On & train or a ship operated democrati- 
cally? The post office in my town is not operated as 
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a democracy. The service may be better because of 
that fact. 

We learn to do by doing. Certainly. Sometimes. 
Not always. Is there no such thing as vicarious 
learning? 
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A NOTE ON THE ALLEGED SCHOLASTIC 
SUPERIORITY OF VETERANS 


Rosert H. SHAFFER 
Indiana University 
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THE statement has been widely made since the war 
hat veterans in our colleges and universities have 
arned better grades than nonveterans. Usually these 
tatements imply that veterans, having undergone 
apid maturation during wartime, have returned to 
ur campuses more serious and studious and, there- 
ore, make better grades than their nonveteran fellow 
tudents who lack military wartime experience. 

These findings have been puzzling to instructors 
nd administrators who in many cases had expected 
he opposite trend. The facts seemed to indicate, and 
e implication was widely drawn, that the superiority 
as due to military service. This was especially con- 
using to those who had had such service and did not 
eceive similar intellectual and academic stimulation 
rom their experience. 

Analysis of the data behind most statements usually 
evealed only slight differences between the two 
oups based on honor-point ratios carried to three 
nd four decimal places. One such statement circu- 
ated throughout the Middle West was based upon a 
ifference of only 0.03 in the eredit-point ratio. 
Indiana University has had the same experience 
s other colleges and universities in this respect. Its 


7 : for eterans seem to make higher grades than its non- 
ing then eterans. Furthermore, it has had the common ex- 
om vel erience of seeing the difference between the two 
might be oups decrease steadily. Several reasons have been 
oc lived dvanced for the decrease. Garrison experience was 
i al zi ot as educational and inspirational as combat ex- 
c aa erlence. The schools are now getting the graduates 
sales f the 52-20 Club. Or, one of the most obvious, the 
i all resent entering veterans are simply younger, and, 
deliver"! lerefore, more like the nonveteran students. 

the pel An attempt was made to investigate this last-named 
agsity for oint by caleulating the 1946-1947 eredit-point ratios 
Bord F or male veteran and nonveteran students at Indiana 
scies et [em TSItY with the year of birth being held constant. 
il hus, eredit-point ratios were compared for like-age 
schools! cups. In computing the ratios, one eredit point 
heed as given for each hour of C, two for B, three for 


H 2eT0 for D, and minus one for F. The results are 
ven in the accompanying table. 


COMPARATIVE CREDIT-POINT RATIOS OF VETERANS AND 
NONVETERANS BY YEAR OF BIRTH 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1946-47 














Credit-point 
Number 

Year of —e Differ- 

birth Vet- Nonvet- Vet- Nonvet- °™@ 
erans erans erans erans 

1911 or 

before 109 111 1.93 2.10 0.17 
1912-13-14 171 56 1.89 1.93 0.05 
1915-1916 219 46 1.73 1.95 0.22 
1917 221 36 1.70 1.88 0.18 
1918 366 39 1.61 1.74 0.13 
1919 435 39 1.59 2.07 0.48 
1920 674 51 1.64 2.06 0.42 
1921 910 82 1.58 1.96 0.38 
1922 1,198 95 1.53 1.69 0.16 
1923 1,427 172 1.45 1.51 0.06 
1924 1,584 276 1.40 1.61 0.21 
1925 1,642 533 1.36 1.62 0.26 
1926 1,340 702 1.27 1.48 0.21 
1927 611 907 1.29 1.40 0.11 
1928 51 1817 1.14 1.30 0.16 
Total 10,958 4962 1.46 i 





The nonveterans of the same age were found to 
exceed the veterans of the same age in every case. 
The veterans’ group average was higher, however, 
because of the higher average age. These data seem 
to imply simply that older students make better 
grades than younger students as a group, and that 
there is very little difference between veterans and 
nonveterans as such. In fact, they raise the further 
interesting question, “Do nonveterans make better 
grades than veterans of the same age?” 


Recent) ; /; i; 
3 | , 


BLAICH, THEODORE P., AND JOSEPH C. BAUMGARTNER. 
The Challenge of Democracy. Pp, xiv+739. Harper. 
1947. $3.20. 


This book was listed in our columns on January 17 with a 
price of $2.44. The correct price is $3.20. 





e 

CoLE, Tosy (compiler). Acting: A Handbook of the 
Stanislavski Method. Pp. 223. Lear Publishers, 24 
E. 11th St., New York 3. 1947. $3.00. 

A collection of material by outstanding members of the 
theatrical world who have carried the Stanislavski method 
through to the present day. 

* 

Cox, V. L. Wealth through Education. Pp. xiv +331. 
Stephen-Paul Publishers, 367 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. 1947, $8.75. 

Presents a plan for economic stability based upon the use 
of business credits for education so that means for develop- 
ing the abilities of all men become possible. 
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CRANSTON, MILDRED WELCH. What Can We Expect of 
Rural Schools? Pp. 48. The Woman’s Press, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York 22. 1948. $0.35 (paper) ; 
quantity rates. 


Written for those people in rural communities who wish to 
learn what should be expected from their schools. 


Curry, W. B. Education for Sanity. Pp. vi+132. 
William Heineman, Ltd., 99 Great Russell St., London, 
W.C.1. 1947. 7/6. 

A discussion regarding progressive education written in the 
form of a dialogue between a parent and the headmaster, 
& 


EpMonson, J. B., JosEPH ROEMER, AND FRANCIS L. 


Bacon. The Administration of the Modern Secondary 
School. Pp. xi+690. Macmillan. 1948. $4.00. 
Third edition ; first published in 1931. 

* 


Fiscal Policy for Public Education in the State of New 
York. Pp. xii+112. New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, 152 Washington Ave., Albany 6. 1947. $0.50. 
Report of a joint committee representing the New York 
State Educational Conference Board and Public Education 
Association of New York City. Ten staff studies have 
been made under the direction of Paul R. Mort, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia University. These 
are published separately and listed on page v of the report. 
They may be obtained from the above address. 


FRIEDRICH, CARL JOACHIM. Inevitable Peace. Pp. xii+ 
24. Harvard University Press. 1948. $4.75. 
An approach to the winning of the peace in our day has 
been developed through a careful study of Kant’s essay, 
“Eternal Peace.” 
oe 
GRIMES, Mary ANNA. ‘‘Cleaning Quality of Raw Cot- 
ton as Affected by Physical Properties of Fibers.’’ 
Bulletin No. 697, Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Pp. 29. Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas. 1947. 
* 


HEMMING, JAMES. Teach Them to Live, 
William Heinemann, Ltd. 1948. 8/6. 


Describes an American experiment in educational research 
made during the past fifty years. 


Pp. x +131, 


LENGYEL, EMIL. 
J. B. Lippincott. 


Americans from Hungary. 
1948. $4.00. 


Pp. 319. 





The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Member N. A. T. A, 


Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 


‘*A man never stands so straight as when 
he stoops to help a child.” 
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VoL. 67, No, 1133 


This story of the Hungarian-American colony and ity folk 
lore is the second in “The Peoples of America” geri. 
edited by Louis Adamic. ies 
e 
O’NEILL, ANA MARIA. Ethics for the Atomic Age, 
411. Meador Publishing Company, Boston 15, 194 
$3.00. 
Emphasizes the incapacity of science, as generally Under 
stood, to redirect Western culture and the necessity 9, 
system of morality. . 
* 
‘*Research Service in Education.’’ Bulletin 75, No, 9) 
Pp. 39. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Departmey 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 1947, 
Handbook of Educational Statistics—Pennsylvania Schoo), 
2 


School Transportation Insurance. 
tion Pamphlet 101. Pp. 34. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. 1948. $0.15. 

A report on legal bases and current administrative policy 
prepared by the research division of the NEA. 
* 


Teach Them All in Elementary Schools. Pp. 34. Bi. 
cational Policies Commission and the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, 1201 16th St. Ny, 
Washington 6. 1948. $0.35. 
This summary of “Education for All American Children” 
was written by William H. Anderson, Jr., Principal, Pay 
Hill School, Denver. 


U. S. Office of Educ. 


VINCENT, STILLMAN P. Tourist Courts and Cabin Cony 
in Kansas. Pp. 52, University of Kansas. 1948, 
Kansas Studies in Business, No. 23. 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 
Member—WNational Association of 
Teachers Agencies 
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HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF ARTS, SCIENCES, AND 
EDUCATION 


June 28 to August 21 
1948 


Graduate Courses and Workshops in Education 

Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in Arts and Sciences 

Coeducational « Dormitories and Cafeteria 
Veterans may enroll under G.I. Bill 

Special Conferences: ‘Ways to Mental Health” and 

“Financing Education in an Inflationary World” 


Address: Department X, 9 Wadsworth House, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 











TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Universi] 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
H RY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University # 
SNAVELY, Executive Director, 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 


EN 


Cincinnati. GUY E. 






Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 


Association of American Colleges 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 





SPECIAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
emphasizing 


BRAZILIAN STUDIES 


and the Portuguese Language 
ee @ e 


June 11-July 17, 1948 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Nashville 4, Tennessee 


For details, write Dr. T. Lynn Smith, Director 
Institute for Brazilian Studies 

















“valuable . . 
tional Secondary School Principals. 


. an overview of teaching and the schools of America.”—Bulletin of Na- 
“realistic ... 


a comprehensive book on the nature 


and conditicns of the work of the teacher.”—Guidance Index. 


Tile TEACHER AND lS WORK 


A First Course in Education 


By GEORGE GOULD 


Professor of Education and Director of 
Courses in Secondary Education 


and GERALD ALAN YOAKAM 


Professor of Education and Director of 
Courses in Elementary Education 


Both of the University of Pittsburgh 


Ce in its scope and 
practical in its approach, this authori- 
tative text for the introductory course in 
education offers the orientation needed by 
every young teacher as he enters his pro- 
fession. It will also be of value to the ex- 
perienced teacher who wants to examine 
his educational practices. 


Since its publication a few months ago, THE 
TEACHER AND HIS WORK has received the 


plaudits of instruc- 
published Li tors and reviewers 
uy 


alike. A few of the schools that have adopted this 
text are: San Francisco State College, University of 
Alabama, University of Denver, University of Du- 
buque, Bowling Green College of Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Maine, University of Detroit, University 
of Missouri, East Texas State Teachers College, 
Northwestern State College. The authors of this 
book have had a wide and rich experience in teach- 
ing and directing courses in both elementary and 
They have written this ma- 
$3.50 


secondary education. 
terial in a clear and interesting style. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, |5 East 26th Street, New York 10 

















Nationwide 


NATIONAL 


NO TEACHER interested in professional advancement should overlook 
the excellent placement service offered by private agencies. 
100 years they have played an important part in supplying schools and 


ASSOCIATION OF 


Assistance 


colleges with well-trained, qualified teachers. 


LL members compete with one another to give the best possible service, 
but at the same time they cooperate in working for the best interests 


of the teachers and schools. All subscribe to a Code of Ethics which 


establishes high standards. 


‘T EACHERS are urged to remain in the profession, to guide capable 
youth into it, and to secure the return of good teachers—this is a 


patriotic duty to the children of America. 


A PMINISTRATORS and other school officials are assured of our co- 
operation in their efforts to maintain schools at the highest possible 
Our members, located in all parts of the country, are ever trying 


level. 


to find good teachers for you. 


COLORADO 
Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 
Denver 
Western Teachers’ Exchange, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
Cary Teachers’ Agency, Hartford 3 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Adams Teachers’ Agency, Washington 


ILLINOIS 
Albert Teachers’ Agency, Chicago 4 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago 4 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency & American 
College Bureau, Chicago 4 
Hughes Teachers’ Agency, Chicago 4 
Illiana Teachers’ Agency, Champaign 
Teachers’ Registry & Exchange, 
Chicago 1 


IOWA 
Central Teachers’ Agency, Cedar Rapids 
Clinton Teachers’ Agency, Clinton 
Edward Teachers’ Agency, Sioux City 
McGoon’s Teachers’ Agency, Hampton 
Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency, 
Des Moines 
Sabin’s Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines 
MAINE 
The New England Teachers’ Agency, 
Portland 3 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore Teachers’ Agency, 
Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ Agency, 
Boston 
The Cary Teachers’ Agency, Boston 8 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Boston 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit Teachers’ Agency, Detroit 26 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 


MINNESOTA 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Minneapolis 1 
Educational Service Bureau, Minneapolis 
Minnesota Teachers’ Service, 
Minneapolis 
Schummers School Service, Minneapolis 
Western Teachers’ Exchange 
Minneapolis 2 
MISSOURI 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Kansas City 6 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau, 
St. Louis 3 
Wood Teachers’ Agency, Kansas City 6 
MONTANA 
E. L. Huff Teachers’ Agency, Missoula 
NEBRASKA 
Davis School Service, Lincoln 
NEW YORK 
Allied Teachers’ Agency, New York 
American & Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 17 
The Associated Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 18 
Bardeen-Union Teachers’ Agency, 
Syracuse 2 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
New York 10 
Co-operative Teachers’ Agency, Buffalo 2 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 
Rockville Centre 
Educational Placements, New York 18 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Rochester 4 
Kellogg Teachers’ Agency, New York 3 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency, New York 18 
Private School & College Bureau, 
New York 17 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 
New York 1 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Love Teachers’ Agency, Fargo 
Midwest Teachers’ Service, Grand Forks 


TEACHERS AGENCE 
















Administ 


For over 


: OHIO 

Ohio Midland Teachers’ Agency, 
Columbus 15 

Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 
Cleveland 15 

Teachers Placement Bureau, 
Columbus 15 


OREGON 
Northwest Teachers’ Association, 
Portland 4 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc., 
Philadelphia 7 
Great American Teachers’ Agency, 
Allentown 
Central Teachers’ Agency, Harrisburg 
Pittsburgh Teachers’ Bureau, Pittsb 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
National Teachers’ Exchange, 
Sioux Falls 


TENNESSEE ; 

College & Specialist Bureau, Memphis 

National Teacher Placement Service, 
Chattanooga 2 

Southern Teachers’ Agency, 
Chattanooga 8 


UTAH 
Yergensen Teachers’ Agency, 
Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 
Southern Teachers’ Agency Richmond 


WASHINGTON 

Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
Spokane 8 

Westmore Teachers’ Agency, Spokane 


WISCONSIN 
Parker Teachers’ Agency, Madison 3. 








PI NIE  iecsnijnneictninsionniy S. J. Hansen Secy-Treas. ............. Hoyt S. Armstrong 
Minneapolis, Minn. Rochester, N. Y. 
Vice-President ............. James O’Malley Che. Pub. Came... H. L. Forbes 


Champaign, Ill. Columbia, S. C. 
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